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New York, Jan. 10, 1900. 
To the Editor of The Collector and Art Critic : 

The recent "monotype" dinner given by the Salmagundi Club to its 
members and their friends, proved to be one of the most'enjoyable and 
interesting artistic events of the season. 

_As is the custom at all of the club dinners, music was of course fur- 
nished, along with an extremely satisfying menu, and the participants 
on this occasion bad every reason to congratulate themselves at being 
present 

At the end of the dinner the tables were cleared and zinc plate?, 
8x10 in size, together with the necessary materials for monotype paint- 
ing, were distributed, and it was not many moments before a majority 
of the artists present were busily at work. 

A monotype press was placed at one end of the room, and as soon as 
a plate was'finished it was run through and a print taken. 

Of course, in making monotypes it is always a matter of surprise to 
the artist when he sees the result of his work printed on paper, be. the 
result gratifying or otherwise. It is almost impossible to gain an idea 
of what the painting or the plate will prove to be. But the way in 
which Mr. Crane or Mr. Birney, who were attending to the printing of 
the monotypes, would shout "here's a good one/' and then let the 
heavy iron bed of the press bound off the table and thump the floor, 
gave every evidence that the number of "good ones" that were pulled 
nad proved the evening well spent. 

At a future date it is the intention of the club to dispose of the mono- 
types at a sale, to be given in connection with another dinner, and it 
behooves all who are interested in monotype art to be present. 



In visiting a neighboring city, not long ago, it was my ill-fortune to 
visit a public building in which was to be seen a gallery of paintings, 
the private collection of some wealthy gentleman at whose death the ' 
city had come into possession. 

With all due respect to this generous art lover who, thoughtlessly, I 
surmise, had gathered together these canvases, I nevertheless regret 
that a city whose broad-shaded avenues and artistic homes make it an 
ideal spot, should find itself encumbered with such a collection of in- 
ferior art. 

It would be difficult to mention one canvas that is really of a high 
.degree of excellence. There are, perhaps, two or three pictures that 
have some redeeming qualities, but the rest are certainly poor examples 
of artistic skill, and I have found work of equal inferiority in other 
private collections, and I wonder at it. 

It is indeed sad to think that a man of wealth, whose tastes lead him 
into buying pictures, can be so easily led into purchasing bad art; and 
I'll warrant he gets most of the stuff at bargain auction sales, where 
with white-gloved lackies and plush draperies, together with a terrible 
searchlight and a glib-tongued crier, every daub looks a masterpiece 
and every bidder becomes a fool. 

How much better it would be for these wealthy collectors if they 
would associate themselves with some one who thoroughly knows good 
art from bad, and follow his advice in making a purchase. 

Better still would it be if they visited the studios of American painters 
and collect canvases from off the easel, as did Mr. Stewart among the 
foreign artists. 

If it is a bargain this collector is after, I doubt not but what he would 
find many a one if he should patronize the younger talent of the studios 
whose work would, nine cases out of ten, increase in value, while his 
private gallery would be adorned with good, sincere work that would 
always find a place of welcome wherever seen. 

There is scarcely a manufacturer or dealer now-a-days but what 
finds himself compelled to advertise his wares in some conspicuous 
place and manner, and as trade and business increases the demand for 
judicious and catchy advertising finds itself more and more felt Every 
new, up-to-date bicycle, typewriter or bar of soap must have its merits 
brought before the eyes of the reading public, and the consequence is 
that the street cars and bill boards, the magazines and newspapers 
blaze with advertisements. , 

But as competition increases, type atone is found to be inadequate, 
the advertisement must catch the eye and hold its attention, and so art 
is called into play, and the notice is illustrated with a cut. 

Now the point I wish to bring up is, that as art is to day such an 
important part in the commercial life of the day, why not have good art? 
Not masterpieces, of course; it would be absurd to reproduce a famous 
painting on the side of a soap box or a tomato can— but if pictures 



are to be used why not strive to have good ones? I recall now a bicycle 
advertisement in particular, where a drawing is used to make the 
announcement attractive. The design represents a girl coasting down 
hill on her bicycle. The bicycle is drawn correctly in every detail ; one 
can actually read the name plate on the wheel. But look at the girl 
spinning down' the road. Her hips are twice as wide as across her 
shoulders; she has eyes that look like English walnuts, and hair enough 
on her head to fill a wheel -barrow ; and then, as if to five a dainty finish 
to the picture, this already impossible creature is given feet that are 
the portion of those of a two-weeks-old infant, still the boots have 
pointed toes and the heels are French. 

Run through the advertising pages of our monthly magazines and 
see how the sacred beauty of art is distorted and scandalized by beastly 
trash. 

Young men and women leave the art school, and many find them- 
selves compelled to earn a living by their art. They are not experi- 
enced enough to get work for publishers and so turn to illustrating ad- 
vertisements. Many of these students start out with clever ideas and 
a good sense of drawing. But their good drawing counts as nothing: 
with the business man. He wants something impossible, something 
crude; he must have something that will make people stare and it mat- 
ters not how it is done so long as the idea is expressed as he wants- 
to see it The business man knows nothing about art, but he is so pleased 
with his own brainy schemes that he forces his ignorance upon the 
public and the high ideals of the art student crumble before his oppo- 
sition. 

The poster craze that swept over the country a few years ago had 
its good effect, and for a time benefited the people. But cheap work 
had to find its way, the silly opinions of the business man crowded out 
the artistic spirit that was being fostered, and the poster craze has been- 
run into the ground. 

The artistic productions of Cheret, Dudley Hardy and other noted, 
poster designers had opened the eyes of the public to the fact that aii 
advertisement could indeed be a work of art, and the collection of art 
posters became the fad— but the artist who depended on poster and 
advertising work for a living could not fight against the crazy ideals 
of the business man, and the whole thing has had a tumble. To-day 
with few exceptions, our magazines and bill boards are cheapened and 
degraded with a lot of rubbish, whereas if the mind of tlfe advertiser 
would open to the possibilities of art and give the artist and the art 
student a chance, his advertisement would become more attractive and 
would be more readily sought for by the reading public. 

A Yankee. 
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PARIS SKETCHES. 

December 30. 

A row of red-brick houses, with green grass, winding walks and trees- 
in the foreground, would scarcely be considered "paintable," but that it 
may be made so Mr. Frits Thaulow has proven in a magnificent pict- 
ure now on exhibition at the establishment of Boussod, Valadon & Co. 

The clever Norwegian artist has chosen for his subject a scene in 
Washington. The square buildings with their rows of green blinds, 
are typical southern houses of fifty years ago. Mr. Thaulow has in- 
vested his picture with so much local color and such charm that it must 
be considered one of the most' important and interesting things he has- 
yet given to the public. 



The exhibition of works by "The Woman's Art Association of Paris" 
is an interesting one, although few of the pictures 'are by artists of 
note, Miss Lee-Robbins and Elizabeth Nourse being exceptions. The 
former is represented by two canvases, a portrait of a girl in hat and 
gown of peculiarly intense blue, and a charming study of a little girl in . 
white. Miss Nourse shows a "Holland Interior," two peasants, a girl 
and a man, seated before a large, old-fashioned fireplace. Her second : 
study is a small one of "The Sleepy Baby." Mrs. Newman, whose work . 
is fairly well known, exhibits several pictures, one of an old woman 
saying her beads being the best. 

Mary Shephard Green's "Summer" is a thoroughly decorative study - 
of a girl in pale yellow against a delicate green foliage, background. A 
very pretty picture of a young mother and child under an arbor of trees, 
is by Lavihia Kelley. Miss Norcross shows a dainty sketch of "An In- 
terior," and Miss Elizabeth Burton, a bit of the quaint book market on 
the quay- 
Miss Maury's pastel sketches, entitled, "The Late Breakfast," and". 
"Mother and Child," are charming and original in treatment. Miss An- 
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toinette Parsons shows an excellent monotype head of a girl, and Miss 
Hawley's "Old Mill" is the best of the watercolors, being broad, crisp 
and fresh in coloring. Miss Enid Yandell, whose work is attracting 
a great deal of attention among sculptors, exhibits three interesting 
and original things, a portrait head, a pewter tankard with mermaid 
and fisher-boy," and a "bas-relief Peri." Several cases of miniatures 
and a small collection of china, are included in the exhibition, which 
consists of eighty nine pictures, nine pieces of sculpture, and various 
obiets d'art. The gem of the collection is, however, a small landscape 
entitled, "A Dark Day," by Miss Mabel Deming, of San Francisco ; its 
quiet, but rich tones, the simplicity of composition and excellent color 
qualities suggest.an early Constable, and would make it noticeable in any 
exhibition. 

* * * 

An artist who criticises in one of the best known of the Paris ateliers, 
recently expressed an opinion that, taken- collectively, the American 
students are doing better work than those of any other country. This 
statement is confirmed by an exhibition where works by students of 
all nationalities are. to be seen: as an average those canvases signed by 
Americans are more original, more interesting and decidedly more 
promising than their neighbors. Naturally there are individual and 
distinguished exceptions, but, speaking of them as a class, the American 
students are rapidly coming to the front in art as well as in music. 



In the Louvre galleries many changes have recently been made, which 
greatly add to the facility as well as the pleasure of studying the pict- 
ures. Manv of the paintings have been rehung— those of the same 
schools and periods being placed as near together as possible. It is to 
be hoped that other galleries will follow the example of the Louvre, as 
with few exceptions, the great collections are arranged in anything 
but an intelligent manner, and so mixed as regards schools that the 
average visitor's mind is a confused jumble of paintings, which, if 
properly arranged, would each have its separate and distinct place. It 
is beginning to be understood that the art of hanging pictures is second 
only to that of creating them. 

. * * * 

A son of M. Alphonse Daudet, M. Lucien Daudet, is studying paint- 
ing in the "Atelier Carmen." Mr. Daudet is a serious student, and ap- 
parently talented. He is a fine-looking young man, pf twenty-three or 
four, tall, slight, dark, and very quiet in manner. He is extremely fas- 
tidious in his dress, and is always faultlessly attired, rather an unusual 
trait in an art student, who is, as a rule, absolutely indifferent as to his 
personal appearance. 

* * * 

A few paintings' by "George Inness, Jr.," -are being offered for sale 
by one of the Paris dealers. These pictures are landscapes, and, al- 
though beautiful in color, lack the richness and artistic quality so char- 
acteristic of the works by the great Inness. 

Blanche Dougan Cole, 



of his knowledge, so forbearing of others, and, in a word, so wise. He 
belonged to a past school in his all-round knowledge, andhe will be 
sadly missed, as there is no one who can quite fill his place. 

Mr. Vaughan presented to the British Museum the splendid series of 
Michael-Angelo drawings, several pictures to the National Gallery, 
among them Constable's "Hay Wain," in addition to gifts to the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 

* * * 

M. Yan-Dargent, the Breton painter, has died in Paris at the age 
of sixty-five. He was born at Finisterre, and exhibited for the first 
time at the Salon in 1851. Most of his works were representations of 
peasant life in his native province. He was a Knight of the Legion of 
Honour. 

* * * 

There is talk in Paris about organizing in connection with the Ex- 
position a centennial museum to contain a perfect chronological dis- 
play of French costumes, together with their accessories as shoes, wigs, 
coiffures, dolls, etc. 



The Westminster Gazette gives the following interesting pen-pic- 
ture of that sterling English collector and connoisseur, Henry Vaughan, 
recently deceased at the age of ninety : 

"The late Mr. Henry Vaughan will be greatly missed at the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club. He was its oldest member and its' senior trustee, 
and of late years was to be seen at the club every afternoon in his ac- 
customed chair in the drawing-room, away from the fire and with his 
back to the window. He looked upon himself as the father of the club, 
and took a fatherly interest in its concerns. To new members he was 
exceedingly kind, telling them what he could as to the club, and there 
are several members who have joined during the last few years to whom 
he was almost the first person to speak in the club-room, 

"In his knowledge of drawings and prints Mr. Vauhnan was perhaps 
. unique, and there was little he did not know regarding the works of 
Turner and of Constable. He came of Quaker stock, and succeeded to 
a large fortune in- early years, which had been made in the city in the 
hat trade. He traveled considerably in Europe, especially in Italy and 
Germany, and his rare discrimination and ample means allowed him to 
purchase treasures in all directions in the days when there was but 
little demand for works of art save among a few notable collectors. 
Henry Vaughan was a most kind-hearted and affectionate man. He 
always had a cheery word not only for the members but for the servants 
of the club, and many were his acts of unrecorded generosity to those 
who were in difficult circumstances, and especially to. artists. 

"The modesty of Mr. Vaughan was surprising. His opinion was con- 
stantly sought in the club, received with profound respect, and at once 
accepted as final. So far did he carry this wonderful modesty that he 
almost disliked to hear any one give a dogmatic and definite opinion, 
and cautioned many a young member against the habit of dogmatism. 
Few men knew as much as did Henry Vaughan about art treasures, few 
were so seldom deceived, few were so seldom wrong or had their opin- 
ions reversed, but hardly any connoisseur was so conscious of the limits 




At Hotel Drouot, Paris, collection Montauban : 

Centimetres. Francs. 

1. G. Clairin, "The Favorite of the Pasha" (81x66) i,5SO 

3. Detaille, "Dragoon, First Empire" (21x20) 920 

5. J. Frappa, "A Good Bottle" (26x35) 34° 

7. Harpignies, "Landscapes" (w. c.) (15x12) 235 

8. Henner, "Young Girl, Bust" (29x22) 2,100 

9. Jacque, "The Barnyard" (65x54) 5.450 

10. J. P. Laurens, "A Gentleman" (46x32) 200 

11. J. P. Laurens, "Portrait of a Man'' (46x38) 460 

13. Luminais, "The Ford" (62x51) 610 

14. Meissonier, "Allegory" (13x14) 800 

15. de Neuville, "Cuirassiers" (66x56) 1 1,200 

18. Roybet, "Gentleman of Louis XIII." (61x45) 4,700 

19. Roybet, "Portrait of a Man" (62x45) , . 3,000 

23. Veyrassat, "Fantasia" (60x35) -• 2,100 

24. Ziem, "The Bosphorus" (47x66) 2,900 

25. Ziem, "A Fete Day in Venice" (78x115) 10,000 



A collection of paintings by G. Hacquette were recently sold at Hotel 
Drouot, which ranged in prices from 150 to 300 francs. 

* * * 

Sales on the 20th of December at the same place: 

Beauquesne, "Episode of the Franco-German War" 440 

Boudin, "Trouville" 440 

Boudin, "Afternoon at the Shore" 780 

Brissot, "Sheep" I.. ' 360 

Carolus Duran, "Interior" - 165 

Chaplin, "Young Girl With Roses" 4,800 

Corot, "The Road at Monte Carlo" 900 

Julien Dupre, "Turkey Flock" 920 

Falero, "The Double Star" 1,180 

Kaemmerer, "Young Holland Girl" 300 

Lambert, "Cato" .-. 700 

Madrazo, "Young Woman" 2,800 

Toudouze, "La Pavane" 1,020 

Trouillebert, "Bathers" ^00 

Vollou, "Fish" 1,020 

Delacroix, "Amin Bey" (w. c.) 605 

Delacroix, "A Moor With His Servant" (w. c.) 560 

Isabey, "The Happy Mother" (w. c.) 215 

* * * 

A sale held in Italy last month dispersed the collections of the late 
Marquis Pallavicino and the Duke Grimaldi, which comprises 305 num- 
bers, and of which the principal prices were as follows : 

Pieter Breughel (the elder), "The Fleeing Shepherd" (88x77). 1,700 

Lucasvan Leyden, "Portrait of a Man" (34x25) 14,000 

Poussin, "Two Landscapes" (104x140) 2,000 

Van Huysum, "Flowers in a Vase". 4,100 

Holbein, "Virgin and Child" (103x77) 4,400 

Sesto, "Virgin and Child" (86x71 ) 6,500 

Quentin Metsys, "Madonna and Jesus" (78x58) 7,600 



